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On Tuesday last, Gov. Tilden, on the representations of 
various citizens of Albany, issued an order directing that 
testimony should be taken upon the charges preferred against 
Mr. James W. Eaton, under whose superintendence about 
nine hundred men are employed upon the new Capitol at 
Albany. The general charge is that Mr. Eaton, being in- 
competent to perform the duties assigned to him, has caused 
the State to needlessly expend a half-million of dollars. 
The specific charges are that in 1874 and 1875 he caused 
some seventy-five hundred dollars to be paid to certain 
friends holding sinecure offices, and this, too, at a time when 
work upon the building was suspended; that he allowed a 
foreman to appropriate iron and steel, the property of the 
State, for the purpose of making burglar’s tools with which 
a burglary was afterwards committed in the city; that, 
although the contract states that during his tenure of office he 
is to give to the execution of the duties of the office his whole 
time and attention, for which he draws an annual salary of ten 
thousand dollars, he has been at different times, and is now, 
engaged in superintending other buildings, some of them 
being his own property ; and that he employed on the Cap- 
itol cement that had been condemned as unfit for use, and 
that by so using it much damage had been caused by the 
giving way of arches, — notably one, now supported by 
props, between the central court and the Court of Appeals. 
To these charges Mr. Eaton has made a prompt denial, im- 
pugning in so doing the character and motives of the per- 
sons making the charges. Pending the investigation of the 
charges, which were brought to Goy. Tilden’s notice early 
in August last, Mr. Eaton continues to hold his office. 





One is so much in the habit of associating Columbus with 
Spain, the country where he found support, rather than with 
Italy, the country of his birth, that there seems to be almost 
an inappropriateness in our receiving from Italy a statue of 
the discoverer of the Western world. The feeling that 
directed the choice of a statue of Columbus rather than of 
some allegorical figure of Liberty or Independence as a token 
of international good-will should give us the more cause for 
rejoicing, since there are, we believe, very few statues of 
Columbus anywhere in the United States. We remember 
feeling very much pleased at being told that a very creditable 
bronze statue of Columbus with its accessories, exposed at 
the salon of 1875, was destined for America, and our sub- 
sequent chagrin at learning that it was not a city of the 
United States that was to receive it, but the city of Mexico 
[?]. Having declared upon the Fourth of July last, their 
intention of presenting to the city of Philadelphia a statue 
of Columbus, many of the Italian societies existing in this 
country, having been assisted by contributions from their 
compatriots at home, among others by King Victor Emanuel, 
were enabled on Thursday last — the anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America — to unveil a statue of Christopher Colum- 


bus. The statue (which narrowly escaped being destroyed 
by afalling derrick on the preceding night), cut in white 
Carrara marble by Prof. Salla (or Salada), is itself ten feet 
high, resting upon a pedestal twelve feet in height. The 
features of the statue are those of the celebrated bust at 
Genoa, which is considered the most authentic likeness, 
while the clothing indicated is that of one of his station in 
life at the time of the discovery. On the pedestal is a bas- 
relief representing the landing of Columbus. It 
regretted that the modern Italian spirit of realism has as- 
serted itself by blackening the contour line of the Western 
Continent, which is graved upon the globe on which Columbus 
rests his right hand. 


is to be 


Memories and associations that have for centuries cen- 
tred about Temple Bar will shortly have but little to cling 
to, save possibly a marble slab let into the wall of the new 
Law Courts. 
bearing the date 1853 —have been presented to the city 
authorities, demanding the removal of this, the last of the 
old city gates, which marks the boundary of the city’s limits 
at Fleet Street; and now at length, by a vote of sixty-nine 
to forty-five, it has been decided to remove it. The present 
gateway, the successor of a more primitive wooden bar, was 
finished by Sir Christopher Wren in 1672; so that it itself 
has probably seen many a stirring scene, and been a rally- 
ing-point in times of civil discord. At intervals during 
the first one hundred years, the heads of traitors were ex- 
posed upon its spikes: the first, that of Sir T. Armstrong, 
was exposed there in 1683, for his participation in the Rye- 
House Plot. The last was blown from its place by a storm, 
in 1772. Apropos of these heads, it is told that once, while 
Goldsmith and Johnson were strolling through the Poet’s 
Corner of Westminster Abbey, the latter remarked, ‘* Forsi- 
’ An hour later, while 


For many years, petitions — the first one 


tan nostrum nomen miscebetur istis.’ 
passing under the heads of some Stuart partisans exposed 
on Temple Bar, Goldsmith, remembering that Johnson was 
a fierce Jacobite, whispered, ‘* Forsitan 
miscebetur istis.’’ At the time of the competition for the 
new Law Courts, something was done to insure the preserva- 
tion of a Temple Bar; and most of the architects introduced 
it as an integral part of their design; but even in the few 
classic or Renaissance designs submitted (of which we 
believe there was only one, and that an alternative design), 
no attempt was made to preserve Sir Christopher Wren’s 
gateway. 


nostrum nomen 


Very little, we imagine, can be said in favor of trades- 
unionism as it at present exists; for its object seems to be 
less to protect the real rights of the workmen than to in- 
fringe upon the just ones of the employer, and upon those 
equally just of the community at large, by insisting on 
the right of the workmen to force the community to accept 
ignorant and unskilled work, hurriedly done, as a just 
equivalent for the money expended. The 
the union-men and the employer is kept by the ability and 
willingness of the capitalist to respond to a ‘ strike,’’ by 
declaring a ** lock-out,’’ whose effects are generally more 
disastrous even than those of a prolonged strike. We recol- 
lect one instance of recent occurrence, where a titled and 
wealthy Englishman, after having three times yielded to the 
claims of the men employed in the large coal-mines on his 
estate, answered a fourth strike by ordering the mines to be 
closed, declaring that closed they should remain during his 
own lifetime. The effect of this was to force a whole mining 
community to migrate to another district. But those on whom 
strikes inflict most injury are the men with families to sup- 
port, those who are not really interested in the strike, and 


balance between 





non-union men, who, taking the place of the strikers, must 
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work under fear of bodily injury at their hands. This last is 
the most unjustifiable product of trades-unionism. 





A case of some interest has taken place in London, which 
illustrates how blindly the ignorant can be induced by their 
leaders to run counter to their own interests, for reasons too 
trivial to be entertained by rational beings. The Messrs. 
Doulton, of Lambeth-Pottery fame, are building two large 
buildings on the Albert Embankment, and a smaller but 
more ornamental one on High Street, Lambeth. On these 
buildings much terra-cotta is used, which has been hitherto, 
in the case of the buildings first mentioned, set by the brick- 
layers ; but on the latter building, as the terra-cotta was of 
a more elaborate character, skilled labor was needed for its 
setting. To do this, two men, father and son, who during 
the last twenty years have been engaged principally in 
working on terra-cotta, and who are represented as having 
acquired great skill from their long experience, were em- 
ployed. No sooner did this fact get wind, than the brick- 
layers, some ninety in number, acting under orders from the 
General Office of the Executive Council of the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society, struck work, and demanded the dis- 
charge of the ‘ plasterers,’’ as they termed the two men. 
The complaint had the justification that the men had origi- 
nally worked as plasterers; but it would seem as if during 
a score of years of working upon terra-cotta setting, and in 
terra-cotta manufactories, the peculiar attributes of the plas- 
terer might have sloughed away pretty effectually, for we have 
never heard that it is a law of the English trades, as it used 
to be of the Dutch guilds, that an apprentice could never 
change his craft, nor even graduate from the particular 
branch of it on which he first entered. The Messrs. Doul- 
ton informed the strikers that, as heretofore, bricklayers 
might set the coarser parts of terra-cotta, but for the more 
elaborate pieces the assistance of the two men was abso- 
lutely necessary. The strikers had not answered this at 
last accounts, but had picketed the works with the view of 
preventing the employment of other and non-union men. 





Tue Architect opens this week by good-naturedly ridiculing 
Mr. Batty Langley’s — one of the earliest pioneers of the 
Gothie revival — attempt to reduce Gothic architecture to 
five orders. This is followed by an article in which Mr. 
Godwin, in compliance with Mr. Burges’s published request, 
criticises the manner in which his directions concerning the 
historical properties for ‘*‘ Henry V.” were carried out at 
the Queen’s Theatre. ‘* Utilization of Slag’’ is a paper read 
at a late meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute of Leeds, by 
Mr. Britten, who is of opinion that slag can be satisfactorily 
used for glass-making, provided that the smelting-furnace 
and the glass-works form part of the same establishment, so 
that difficulties occasioned by the too rapid cooling of the slag 
may be obviated. Dr. Schliemann gives an interesting ac- 
count of his preliminary work at Mycene, where he has been 
so fortunate as to discover, among other things, two tomb- 
stones with sculptured bas-reliefs, which he conceives to be 
of the same epoch as the famous lions, — viz., 1200 B.C. 
An article on Southwell Minster is the only other important 
article in this number. The Building News gives two long 
book-notices of considerable interest; the first one upon the 
second division of the second part of Mr. Edmund Sharpe’s 
‘*Ornamentation of the Transitional Period ;’’ the second 
upon ** The Forum Romanum,”’ by the celebrated antiquary 
Mr. John Henry Parker. ‘* Brick and Verdure’’ points 
out that in all cities where brick is much used, architects 
should provide as much verdure as possible as a relief and 
setting to the red brickwork, —a piece of advice that, in 
view of the rage for Queen Anne buildings, is very seasonable. 
The writer of the ‘+ Baptistery at Ravenna’’ gives an inter- 





may be injured during the raising of the Baptistery, which is 
about to take place. The most interesting of the illustra- 
tions is that of a new church at Mitton, by Sir G. G. Scott. 
The Builder gives an account of Mr. Waterhouse’s Town 
Hall at Manchester, with a double-page illustration of the 
same. ** Engineering Works required in India ’’ is not parti- 
cularly interesting to architects. The series of ‘* Some Old 
Houses, and their Stories,’’ is continued by an account of the 
house in which John Locke died. A chapter of ** English 
Domestic Architecture,’’ circa 1300, is about the most inter- 
esting of the remaining articles, which, though for the main 
part short, are not without interest. La Semaine speaks of 
the progress that is making on the new I1détel de Ville, on 
the National Church of the Sacré-Coeur, and on the drawings 
for the Exposition Buildings. Besides this it gives an ac- 
count of a new insane-asylum, and a technical article upon 
vasement windows and inside shutters. We note with 
pleasure the assurance of the editors of La Semaine, that 
when they do publish an architectural caricature they ‘ will 
do it in such a way that a Huron himself—we mean a 
IIuron of the time of Fenimore Cooper — could not mistake 
ag 


THE CONVENTION OF THE INSTITUTE. 

Tue Convention of the American Institute of Architects, 
held in Philadelphia on the 11th and 12th of this month, 
brought together, as might have been expected, a consider- 
able number of the members, though it was impossible that 
the interest of the Centennial should not somewhat distract 
their attention, and take something from the importance of 
the sessions. Whether by a wise prevision of the managing 
committee, or from the natural deficit of exacting topics, 
the proceedings were shorter than usual, occupying only two 
days instead of three; and even these two proved to be 
twice as many as the self-denial of some of the members 
could redeem from the demands of the Centennial. The 
general attendance, however, was pretty faithful; and the 
debates and papers were animated and interesting. For a 
detailed account of the proceedings, we must defer our 
readers till we receive the stenographer’s reports, merely 
noting here the chief subjects of interest that the Conven- 
tion offered. 

The first sessions were as usual mainly taken up with the 
various annual and special reports, including the regular 
reports of the Board of Trustees, of the Treasurer, the 
Corresponding Secretary, the Committees on Education, 
Publications, and Professional Practice, and the Special 
Committee of Inspection and Advice. The rest of the time 
was occupied chiefly by executive business, only two papers 
being read (by Messrs. Hunt and Cluss), besides the annual 
address by Mr. Bloor, the Secretary of the Institute, and 
the closing address by the Rey. Dr. Magoon of Philadelphia. 

The Treasurer’s report showed the finances to be in their 
ordinary condition of prosperity, the collections of dues 
having been made with satisfactory promptness, and the 
expenses of the past year somewhat reduced, leaving a 
moderate balance in the treasury. 

The finance question occupied much of the attention of 
the Convention. The report of the Trustees, in view of the 
desire shown by several of the Chapters to reduce the amount 
of the annual assessment paid to the general treasury, called 
attention to a by-law presented by the Chicago Chapter, 
proposing a reduction of the fees of Chapter-members to 
one-half of those paid by members-at-large ; that is to say, 
to ten dollars per year for Fellows, and five for Associates. 
The report of the Committee on Inspection and Advice, 
after discussing somewhat in detail the regular expenses of 
the Institute, and reporting that it did not seem advisable 
to them to give up the rooms now occupied by the Institute 
in New York in connection with the New York Chapter, 
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Finance, which should annually submit an estimate of the 
expenses for the coming year, and a specific tax to be levied 
pro rata on each of the members for that year, to meet the 
estimate. The action of the Convention on the whole matter 
was somewhat singular. ‘The report of the committee, pre- 
sented at the first session, was accepted; and the committee 
were re-appointed as a Special Committee on Finance, with 
directions to report an estimate for the expenses of the en- 
suing year, and afterwards to prepare the necessary legis- 
lative amendments for establishing a Standing Committee on 
Finance, and carrying out the other recommendations ; and 
to submit these amendments to be acted upon in due form at 
the Convention of the next year. But the delegates from the 
Chicago Chapter on the second day, ignoring the previous 
action of the Convention, pressed their amendment to the by- 
laws vigorously, seconded by the general desire for imme- 
diate retrenchment. The Finance Committee strongly urged 
that it was best to begin at the other end by reducing the 
expenses before diminishing the revenue, and to try the effect 
of a temporary measure for one year, rather than to make a 
permanent alteration in the by-laws. The Convention, how- 
ever, after accepting the estimate offered by the committee, 
forgot its record, and passed a substitute for the Chicago by- 
laws, reducing the annual fees of all members, whether of 
Chapters or at large, to fifteen dollars per year for Fellows, 
and half that sum for Associates. 

The report of the Trustees having brought up the subject 
of the relations of Chapter-members and members-at-large, 
a committee was appointed to propose resolutions explana- 
tory of the provisions of the by-laws concerning these rela- 
tions; and, in accordance with their report, it was voted 
that, since a member of the Chapter was ipso facto a mem- 
ber of the Institute, a member dropped from the Institute 
must cease to be a member of any Chapter; also, that the 
Institute recommend all members to join the Chapters which 
existed in the towns where they resided. <A pro forma 
resolution was passed, recognizing the existence of members- 
at-large. These resolutions, with that of the last Conven- 
tion, declaring that members dropped for cause by any 
Chapter were dropped by the Institute as well, sufficiently 
fix the status of ‘* anomalous membership.’’ Finally an 
amendment to the by-laws was passed, giving the Board of 
Trustees power to elect Fellows, but providing that a unani- 
mous protest of a Chapter against any such election shall be 
sufficient to bar it. 

The Trustees further reported that the bill for the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Architecture, which they, by direc- 
tion of the last Convention, had presented to Congress, had 
been referred, together with another bill for the same purpose 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, to the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, where both 
bills had since rested. In pursuance of a suggestion which 
had been made to the Board of Trustees, the Convention 
authorized a special committee to communicate to the com- 
mission charged with the completion of the Washington 
Monument, the conviction of the Institute that the present 
design for the monument is altogether unfit for its purpose. 

The reports of the various Chapters showed as much inter- 
est as usual; that of the newest, the Rhode Island Chapter, 
giving promise of much activity. The report of the Publi- 
cation Committee recommended that the publication of the 
proceedings of the Conventions be turned over entirely to the 
American Architect and Building News; but it was decided 
to be undesirable to give up the separate issue of the proceed- 
ings. The Trustees announced the courteous presentation to 
the Institute by the Austrian Society of Architects and Engi- 
neers, of their exhibit at the Centennial, and of its acceptance 
and acknowledgment through the Corresponding Secretary. 
A draught of a form of building-contract, submitted by the 
Board of Trustees, was ordered to be printed and distributed 
among the members with the sanction of the Institute ; it 





appearing from the debate, that although probably no form 
of contract could be prepared which would be altogether 
suited for use by the members in the different States, such a 
form would be regarded by them as valuable. 

The report of the Committee on Professional Practice con- 
sisted of a printed pamphlet embodying the substance of the 
suggestions on competitions prepared by them for the last 
Convention. That of the Committee on Education gave 
some account of the progress of architectural education in 
the country, especially in the Boston school, with some notice 
of the representation and non-representation of this educa- 
tion at the Centennial Exhibition. 

The report of the Special Committee of Inspection and 
Advice, besides the recommendations in the matter of finance 
which we have already noted, made a strong appeal to the 
Institute to increase its influence and interest by magnifying 
the Conventions; urging that more time be set apart for 
subjects which involve the scholarship of the profession, and 
that special care be taken to assign topics for discussion, to 
provide papers of interest, and to increase the importance 
of the exhibitions. 

The former board of officers was re-elected ; but in conse- 
quence of a communication from the time-honored presi- 
dent, Mr. Usjohn, in which he declined re-election, Mr. 
Walter of Philadelphia, the senior vice-president, was chosen 
president ; and a committee consisting of one member from 
each Chapter was appointed to communicate to Mr. Upjohn, 
on the part of the Institute, its grateful sense of his past 
services, and its regret that he was no longer to preside over 
it. Mr. Van Brunt declining to serve again as Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mr. Wight of Chicago was chosen to succeed 
him. 

The annual address at the opening of the Convention, by 
the Secretary, Mr. Bloor, was an interesting sketch of the 
progress of architecture in the United States up to the pres- 
ent day; and Dr. Magoon in the closing address, after 
slightly touching on the chief phases of the world’s architec- 
tural development, ended with a stirring appeal to architects 
for a high standard of culture and practice. Mr. Hunt of 
New York read a vigorous paper on the architectural exhibit 
and the buildings at the Centennial; and Mr. Cluss of 
Washington gave the story of the principal buildings in that 
city. 

Between and after the sessions, the members visited by 
invitation the new Public Buildings now going up in Phila- 
delphia under the direction of Mr. McArthur, the new 
Masonic Temple, and the stone-cutting establishment of the 
Messrs. Struthers. After the usual votes of thanks, and a 
resolution recommending to the Trustees that the next Con- 
vention be held in Boston, the Convention adjourned sine 
die. 


BUILDING IN HARTFORD. 


Ir would be hard to find an inland city more charmingly placed 
than Hartford. From the boggy lowlands which border the Sound 
the land rises steadily northward until, a few miles south of Hart- 
ford, the railroad runs through a valley with really precipitous 
sides. Hartford itself is a plateau, from which the fields seem to 
fall away on all sides by easy slopes, so that no street is level, while 
none is steep; and from every quarter new views offer themselves, 
over the edges of the plateau, into the girdling meadows and the 
higher hills beyond them. The Connecticut, away at one side, 
makes no figure in the general aspect of the town, — not nearly so 
much as at Springfield, so many miles farther from its mouth. 
The chief recollection one retains of a water-view is of the small 
stream which winds round the foot of the hill from the top of 
which the new Capitol is rising, where it is crossed by a fine 
picturesque bridge of five arches in red sandstone. The commer- 
cial ‘‘ heart ’’ of the city is a crown to which the streets converge 
and rise, and the summits of other slight elevations are the centres 
of the quarters of residence. It would be hard for surveyors and 





| builders ever so deeply imbued with the passion for the rectangle 
| to lay out and build a city thus placed so as utterly to destroy the 
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picturesqueness it derives from its site. Of course they have been 
at work in Hartford} but the lay of the land offered peculiar diffi- 
culties to the apostles of the parallelogram, and there are curves 
in some of the streets, with here and there the sweep of a retain- 
ing wall, and here and there a green triangle, or form even more 
hateful to the land-surveyor. The building, whether for business 
or dwelling, is essentially what one expects to find in a New Eng- 
land town of its age, though with many differences. There is the 
lower stratum of perfectly bald and Puritanical but decent building 
to answer mere necessities, lasting till about a generation ago, and 
blossoming out, toward the last, in old-fashioned ornament sparely 
applied; after that the deluge of wild vulgarity and ‘fancy ”’ 
building, proceeding upon the assumption that one man’s fancy is 
as good as another’s ; and finally, within the last few years, the 
work of a few men of trained feeling, who thought about what 
they were doing. These three stages are to be noted in every old 
town; but in Hartford the period of darkness was not so black as 
usual, and Hartford is uncommonly rich in examples of the newer 
and more hopeful work. 

Brick is the prevailing material in the dwellings as well as in 
the business quarters. I do not remember a stone house in my 
flying visit, though doubtless there are many; and of the detached 
cottages fewer are of wood than one would expect. At any rate, 
the aspect of Hartford is that of a brick-built city; and so it is 
important that the brick should be good. It seems to stand well 
enough ; but whether the clays are bad, or, what is more likely, 
the brickmakers have never taken any pains about it, it is neither 
uniform nor pleasant in color. Age does not soften it, and the 
oldest buildings look as raw as the newest. It will never come to 
deserve Tennyson’s apt epithet of a 

“bulk 
Of mellow brickwork on an isle of bowers.’ 


The typical business building of old Hartford is a brick rectangle 
with a low pitched gable turned toward the street, and the open- 
ings covered with flat brick arches. The typical house is two 
houses, with the front doors adjoining each other under a common 
porch in the middle. This is not uncommon in other towns, but 
it is the type in Hartford, and exasperates one with a notion that 
the town must be entirely populated by, pairs of brothers who 
have married pairs of sisters, and dwell thus together in amity, 
and the continual exchange of yeast and other good offices. The 
multiplication of this cheap mode of building gives the place a 
queer and characteristic aspect. Of architectural dwellings there 
are not many. The late Col. Colt’s ‘‘ place’’ is the lion of the 
town, but only on account of the extent and careful keeping of the 
grounds. So far as the house can be made out behind the trees, 
it is the regulation * villa in the Italian style’’ of the decade 
1850-60, or thereabout. Mr. Clemens’s (Mark Twain’s) house, 
designed by Messrs. E. T. Potter and Thorp, and illustrated in 
one of the Sketch-Books, has not made a success with the laity in 
Hartford. I do not know whether it was in reference to this house 
that the scorner said that American humor had never found its 
full expression except in architecture. It is out of town, and we 
did not have time to see it; nor Mr. Goodwin’s house, designed, I 
was told, by Mr. Richardson, which stands near it, and which is a 
lion, as it doubtless deserves to be. About the only house in the 
town itself, which looks as if an architect had done it, is a timber 
cottage with a stable on Charter Oak Hill, which is full of spirit 
and expression, and cannot but exert an evangelizing influence on 
the builders of the brick boxes which surround it. 

The newer part of the business quarter bears the usual look of 
‘* palatial magnificence,’’ whatever palatial magnificence may have 
to do with selling dry goods and insuring lives. The one exception 
in Main Street — and a very signal exception it is — is the Cheney 
Building, designed by Messrs. Gambrill and Richardson. There 
are questionable things in it, as in what good building are there 
not? To make the first story look solid is the stumbling-block of 
commercial architecture, while in fact the proportion of openings 
to wall-space in the lower is required to be greater than in any 
upper story. Here there is a series of very bold round arched open- 
ings with sufficient abutments. The transom marks the level of 
the second floor, and the second story is a mezzanine lighted by the 
arched openings. The arrangement is perfectly expressed, and 
perfectly serves its end of giving an appearance of competent mass 
to the basement; but it may be doubted whether it is not rather an 
evasion of the problem than a solution of it. In the same way the 
union of the third and fourth stories externally is so managed 


that it cannot mislead the eye, and secures its object of giving | 


greater dignity to the openings; but it is certainly open to the 


objection of ‘‘making architecture.’’ But the shafted arcade over 
it, crowned with an unpierced parapet, and accentuating, in the 
succession of its single and tripled shafts, the division of voids and 
solids beneath, is treated very skilfully, and with real feeling. 
The building in execution is ever so much more effective than the 
design of it published some time since. There is a real impressive 
mass of brown wall. The long narrow rough-faced voussoirs give 
great power to the arches, and not a spot of the color nor a tool- 
mark of the carving which are sparingly set off against this rich 
and rugged brown background is thrown away. The tilers were 
at work roofing the tower with tile of an excellent deep color; and 
the work thus crowned will remain a credit and ornament to Hart- 
ford. After the picturesqueness and vigor of this, another build- 
ing by the same architects, the office of the Phoenix Insurance 
Company, in brick and Nova Scotia stone, was rather a disap-~ 
pointment, and looked a little flat, as the tendency of brickwork 
is; though it is a well-studied design, with much spirit in the detail, 
and would be easily the best business building in Hartford if the 
Cheney Building were not there. 

No student of architecture could go to Hartford without going 
to see the only piece of Mr. Burges’s work he can see in this coun- 
try. The result, if he goes with the panoramic perspective of 
Trinity College, which has been published, in his mind, is pretty 
sure to be disappointing. The only portions of the design now 
going forward are two buildings perhaps a hundred feet by forty 
feet each, two moderate stories high, with a steep roof. One of 
the buildings is a dormitory, the other an academic building. The 
dormitory is extremely plain, each bay of two lancets over two 
lintel-headed openings, with a trefoil cut in relief on the lintel. 
The window-arches are very plainly moulded, if moulded at all; 
and the one carved ornament the building is meant to receive, the 
label-terminations of the doorways, is yet in block. The other 
building has a traceried window in place of the two lancets ; but 
the tracery is very simple, is not varied, and the whole effect, 
though certainly inoffensive, is no way striking. It does not seem 
to need an architect from three thousand miles away to show us 
this. Nevertheless, even what is done, which I am told is simply 
the rear of one quadrangle, with its central portal left out, brought 
to the front, has a cloistral air given it by the uncommonly large 
proportion of wall to window, and by the lowness of the range 
of buildings, which would horrify the American builder with its 
waste of ground. It goes without saying, that the plainness of 
what is built is a part of the design, and that the buildings we see 
here are but foils to the more brilliant and conspicuous parts of 
the projected whole ; only we are talking of what is actually to be 
seen in Hartford, and it is impossible to be enthusiastic over foils 
in the absence of the objects they are meant to set off. 

The new Capitol is naturally the architectural lion of Hartford. 
The published view, which everybody has seen, gives an unusually 
good notion, due allowance being made, of the building so far as 
it has gone. The brilliancy of such a mass of richly wrought 
white marble, as it stands in glittering freshness, indisposes one to 
discriminate. It is now up to the cornice-line all round, and some 
portions are roofed in. In one important point of design the per- 
spective does not do it justice. Whether or not the design has 
been modified so as to bring them farther forward, the towers 
between the central mass and the curtain walls, which in the pic- 
ture seem to be stuck in two corners without apparent reason, in 
effect do flank the central mass, and add greatly to its dignity. 
The gables at either end of the front, however, are still awkward. 
The solid turrets at their angles, each resting on an attenuated 
shaft which reaches to the ground, are plainly without construc- 
tive use or significance. The result is not so happy as to make 
one forget this, or to justify them esthetically. In fact, the treat- 
ment of these gables, with the decorated string-course carried 
across them, the circular window above it, the lines of the gables 
themselves, and the stone drums built on to them, is the least 
successful part of the design. The lines do not harmonize with 
each other or with the other lines of the building; and the effect 
of it is as if it had been attempted to make of a common three- 
story house a piece of monumental architecture by crocketing the 
gable, and plastering upon the sides a pair of pinnacles taken from 
their proper buttresses. This is the more a pity since every other 
portion of the design has been so well considered. The details 
everywhere show vigor and refinement. The ‘ pillared dusk ”’ of 
the entrance floor, with its great gray columns and their rich capi- 
tals, the intricate tracery of the stairways, and, above all, the 
mighty piers which foretell the unbuilt dome, are profoundly 
impressive by merit of design as well as by material and execu- 





| tion. The stone carving throughout the building is very well and 
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sharply cut; and all the mechanical work looks thorough. Mr. 
Upjohn has had a rare opportunity, and he has availed himself of 
it rarely. The Capitol of Connecticut will not only be by far the 
finest of our state-houses, but it will be about the most important 
and creditable piece of civic architecture in the couutry. 

There is one other noteworthy building in Hartford, perhaps, as 
a piece of design, the noteworthiest of all. It is the Colt Memo- 
rial Church by Mr. E. T. Potter. It stands where it can be well 
seen, and it is admirably adapted to its site. It is irregularly cru- 
ciform in plan, with a round apse, and a very low clerestory filled 
with painted glass. I did not have the chance of seeing the interior, 
which is greatly admired ; but the outside was a delight and a sur- 
prise. It is in stone of two colors, with polished shafts in the apse 
windows and in the porches. Nothing can well exceed the pictur- 
esque variety and harmonious grouping of the outline, and hardly 
any thing the spirit and delicacy of the detail. The spire, de- 


the statistical adaptations and arts used by Brunelleschi steroo- 
typed on his brain; and of these he made use in the erection of the 
temple at Turin. 

‘¢The greatness of Antonelli’s project, the unusual boldness of 
the structure designed by him, frightened the Israelitish committee. 
Turin ceased to be the capital of Italy: the expenses exceeded the 
supplies. In 1869, when the building had reached the state repre- 


| sented in the engraving, the Jews of ‘Turin decided on ceasing the 


tached from its square base by bold and beautiful dormers, is a | 


masterpiece of its kind, and shows an easy mastery of a problem 
which few architects indeed can solve without showing in their 
work traces of the effort it has cost them. ‘There can hardly be a 
more thoroughly artistic Gothic church of its kind, nor one which 
lifts its author more distinctly above the level of tasteful and 
scholarly architects into the company of men of genius. ‘This is 
a large word and high praise ; but I do not think there will be 
much dissent from it among cultivated lovers of architecture who 
have seen the Colt Memorial Church. 

On the whole, if one wishes to know what the American archi- 
tects of this generation are capable of doing, and what the best of 
them are doing, he can do many worse and few better things than 
to spend a day at Hartford. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A JEWISH SYNAGOGUE IN TURIN. 

‘*A TRAVELLER approaching Turin sees towering above the 
mass of buildings of the city a kind of pyramid cut off at the top, 
and open like a colossal oven. From its singular shape, — its bare- 
ness, its apparent solidity, want of aperture or windows around it, 
any sign of roof or covering, —the idea of its being what it is, 
the cupola of a Jewish synagogue, would never suggest itself to 
any mind. 

‘“‘On nearing the building, situate in Via Montebello, it is 
found detached from the adjacent houses. <A sextile portico with 
Corinthian capitals covers a double staircase, with two accesses to 
them on the facade. This part alone, by its enormous dimensions, 
dominates over the neighboring houses, by the size of its six gran- 
ite columns, erected on bases which are designed and executed 
with elegance and skill. Two rows of Corinthian pillars, placed 
one above the other, each having within them other columns of 
different orders, constitute the main body of the building; and 
above it, restricted to the dimensions of the grand meeting-hall, 
rises the drum, which serves as a base to the cupola, and which is 
minus the Corinthian gallery which was to adorn it. 

‘* Strange though it be, this building reveals itself as the work 
of one of a small band of masters who display their power, not in 
ornamental accessories, but in the organic construction of a build- 
ing, — its boldness and extraordinary framework instantly strik- 
ing the beholder. 

‘¢ From different points the sky is seen shining through, although 
the building is constructed as one single square, without inside 
courts, and measuring one hundred and thirty feet. From one 
point no walls are seen, only thin columns; so that the drum and 
the cupola appear only slightly propped up, and a prey to every 
gust of wind. From another, looking up to the cupola, the con- 
struction appears so ponderous that it seems threatening to fall 
and crush the observers. Hence the cupola alone, in general, 
makes any impression on the looker-on. 

‘* The idea of raising a temple, with localities adapted for schools 
and infant-asylums, and to erect this in a manner that should claim 
public admiration, came to the Jews of Turin when that city 
seemed to have been destined to remain the capital of Italy. The 
idea of constructing it as we have described it arose in the mind 
of Antonelli of Novara, in the spring of 1864, in Florence, while 
visiting the cathedral of that city. After having admired the 
exterior of that sumptuous Florentine edifice, Antonelli mounted 
the interior of the great cupola, examined minutely its wonderful 
arrangements, its fine lines, happily conceived proportions, its 
means of support, its marvellously adjusted strength, and left with 


1 This description, together with the drawing described by it, we have repro- 


duced from the Builder of Sept. 2, as it seemed to us of more than usual interest. | 


work; and the municipality did not come forward to aid in the 
accomplishment of a monument which it was thought would have 
been a great ornament to the city. No sooner had the work ceased, 
than reports were spread that the work of the clever but somewhat 
crazed architect would shortly be seen to crumble to dust. The 
municipality — who, at the beginning had accorded a subsidy to 
the Jews towards the erection, in proportion to that granted to the 
toman Catholics for their churches — now held a council of men 
of art and science to deliberate on the subject. These, after 
strictly examining the work, decided in March, 1871, in writing, 
that the building had nothing the matter with it, but needed only 
a ‘* hat and shirt’’ to protect it against the wind and rain; that 
the only things needed were the termination and covering of the 


cupola, and the adornment of the drum with an exterior gallery, 





since ‘* without that the edifice would appear a disproportionate 
heap, and an intolerably ugly deformity.’’ Antonelli, being inter- 
rogated, declared that sixty thousand francs would be necessary 
for the completion. Nothing, however, was done. <A destruction 
of the cupola was suggested, but protested against. In 1872 the 
President of the Jewish University proposed the ceding of it to 
the municipality; but ten days after, the Jews held a general meet- 
ing, at which they voted for the finishing of the temple, provided 
the cupola were demolished. This the municipality refused to 
allow; and, after divers other offers and refusals, the building was 
allowed to remain as it was. 

‘* Time has given the casting-vote to the Antonelli project. For 
six years the edifice has been left to the caprices of the weather, 
and the fury of the winds; the walls were left uncovered without 
plaster, the conduit-pipes and the chimneys the same, the rain 
irrigating every thing within and without the building, penetrating 
every corner: yet not a crack, not a yielding, is seen in any part; 
and the so long-contested cupola, with its wall inclined seven 
metres inward, spreads its four wings to the air firmly and 
unflinchingly, as if able to withstand all attacks.’’ 


HOUSE FOR MR. FABYAN, COREY HILL, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
MR. O. F. SMITH, ARCHITECT. 
The original part of this house was a small, plain cottage. 
Additions have been made to it several times. The first floor is 
two hundred and sixty feet above the sea. 


‘* FISHERMAN’S COTTAGE,’” NAHANT, MASS. MR. J. PICKERING 
PUTNAM, ARCHITECT. 

The owner possessing an old barn with shed attachment decided 
to get rid of it by converting it into a summer cottage. The barn 
formed the parlor, entrance-hall, and two large bedchambers, with 
cellar under. The whole cost of building, including moving the 
barn to the proper place, was $4,200. 


MUSIC HALL BUILDING, DANIELSONVILLE, CONN, MESSRS. WIL- 
LIAM R. WALKER AND THOMAS J. GOULD, ARCHITECTS. 


This building, which is now being erected, has a frontage of 60 
feet, and a depth of 149 feet 4 inches. On the first floor are two 
stores each 19 x 54 feet, and an entrance vestibule from which is a 
staircase to second floor, and a corridor 10 feet 8 inches wide lead- 
ing to a hall which occupies the rear of the building. The hall is 
57 x 62 feet, with gallery at the rear, will seat eight hundred per- 
sons, and has a liberal stage and ante-rooms. The upper floors 
are to be used for banking rooms and offices. The material used 
is brick, with Nova Scotia Olive stone trimmings. 


PLANS FOR A NEW SYSTEM OF APARTMENT-HOUSES. MESSRS. 
PARFITT BROS., ARCHITECTS. 
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HOUSE FOR MR. E. 8. PHILBRICK, BROOKLINE, MASS. I 


WARE AND VAN BRUNT, ARCHITECTS. 
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FALL OF A CROWDED FLoor. — During the progress of the Frank- 
lin County (Me.) Fair, Oct. 13, at Farmington, Me., . portion of the 
upper floor of the exhibition hall gave way, carrying two hundred 
persons to the floor below. Several were seriously, and one fatally 
injured, 
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CERAMICS AT PHILADELPHIA. — XI. 


In the production of statuettes, busts, and groups in terra-cotta, 


| the font; and the whole is sustained by a central shaft of stone 


whether in classic Greek and Roman, or in modern English styles, | 


Great Britain stands pre-eminently foremost; and, owing to the 
purity of tone characterizing both the material and the treatment, 
English Parian is also the finest. Galloway and Graff of Phila- 
delphia show vases and statuary copied from examples in the 
British Museum, and after Gibson and other British Royal Acade- 


| mouth. 


micians, so accurately modelled, and so perfectly finished, as to | 


excite a suspicion that the moulds must originally have come from 
Europe, or been specially constructed by art-workmen from the 
Old World. 
reason to anticipate a future for American art in ceramics; but, 
alas! nothing meets the eye, on a close scrutiny, that is not simply 
copied. On the other hand, the base-ball vase and plaques of Ott 
and Brewer of Trenton are fine models of creative power; and 
Joseph H. Moore of Trenton exhibits highly meritorious figures in 


If these be indeed of native workmanship, there is | 


with figured panels, and by polished stone pillars. Criticism 
may be adverse to the employment of stoneware for the panels. 
The figures are much too small for effect in such a material, 
which has been adopted for its immunity from breakage by the 
careless handling of a brush. The font is somewhat rough in 
jointing, being put together merely for exhibition. A finer work 
is the terra-cotta pulpit, with relieved panels, modelled by Tin- 
The door bears a group of doves, emblematic of the Holy 
Spirit; the remaining subjects being, ‘‘ Simeon with the Infant 
Saviour,’’ ‘* Abide with Us,’’ ‘* The Crown of Thorns,’’ ‘* The 
Garden of Gethsemane,’’ and ‘‘ The Ascension into Heaven.’’ 
The themes illustrated, or some of them, have been seen in the 


| sculpture-galleries of the Royal Academy in London, in the form 


Parian, and a framed panel (under glass) in which flowers have 


been modelled with rare fidelity in biscuit porcelain. The Brazils, 
without making any great pretence, have contributed fairly good 
specimens of artistic vases in terra-cotta, with appliqué decoration, 
after the Etruscan manner, revived by the Wedgwoods; and, in 
terra-cotta and Parian alike, Sweden shows good work; while 
France, by Eugene Blot’s single collection of terra-cotta figures 
and groups illustrating the every-day life of a fishing-village, 
shows the prevalence in certain classes of a pure feeling that is not 
found in the chief cities. 

Italian, like French art, is characterized by such an abandon as 
Vitiates, in a great measure, the enjoyment derived from its study. 
The figure-subjects by Castellani upon tazzas, and the decoration 
of some of his jugs, develop an amount of indelicacy only to be 
described in strong Saxon terms. What makes the matter worse 
is that the giving reins to a prurient fancy necessitates a divergence 
from every canon of art. Thus it is barely possible to conceive 
the motive underlying such a design as three feminine figures, 
apparelled in the fashion of Eve, walking in a row, their arms 
encircling one another’s necks, away from castellated buildings in 
rear and trees in media; or another, upon the front of a jug, 
consisting of a nude figure down to the protruding abdomen, the 
hands placed below the full breasts, as if to draw attention to the 
outrage perpetrated upon common decency. The voluptuous 
stories of the classic mythologies are modelled without stint in 
terra-cotta in the Italian section. Let comparison be made of 
the Venuses and Cupids, ete., of Italy, with the representations of 
similar themes by Brown-Westheads of Hanley; and, though it 
may be true that the former are more freely rendered, it must be 
conceded that the latter alone accord with the purity which 
modern laws seek to inspire in our social relations. In the 
‘*Cupid and Venus ’’ modelled in 1858 for the Art Union of Lon- 
don, the transcendent loveliness of the Greek goddess, as her lips 
meet those of the all-conquering boy, convey every idea of the 
antique myth, without a suggestion of immodesty to suffuse with 
crimson the face of some fair young spectator. The difference 
between the two styles of treatment is just that which differen- 
tiates license from liberty. ‘* The Wood Nymph,”’ distributed by 
the Art Union of London in 1866, would have called for the inter- 
ference of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, and the Crys- 
tal Palace Art Union’s figure of ‘‘ The Dying Gladiator’? would 
have been brutal in its extravagance of vindictive feeling, had 
they been the handiwork of Italian instead of English modellers. 
The Hanley firm is both chaste and strong in its exhibit of Parian; 
the Watcombe Terra-Cotta Company is equally pure, vigorous, 
and effective in its realizations of antique conceptions; and John 
Matthews of Weston-super-Mare applies art in cheerful forms to 
open-work terra-cotta fern-baskets, etc., for conservatory adorn- 
ment. 

The Doultons of Lambeth make bolder essays in the use of the 
same material. Not content with admirable portrait busts of 
George Washington, they avail themselves of the immense resist- 
ance of their peculiar clay to every agent of disintegration, to use it 
for large and composite works. ‘‘ Aquarius,’’ for a well-house, 
modelled by Tinmouth, is a bold and vigorous yet chaste design, 
protected where snow or rain might fall by weatherings, an essen- 
tial provision in objects exposed to severe winters like our own, 
that is not always thought of by American manufacturers. <A 
church-font of massive proportions is enriched on its eight sides 
with stoneware panels, illustrating child-life as delineated in the 
Christian evangels; the basin is of stoneware; birds (the poetic 


guardians of infantile innocence) are placed upon the edge of | 


of panels designed to form (when the series of about eighty shall 
be completed) the dado decoration of a room. The conception is 
a splendid one; the semi-monastic details, as they may be seen 
both in the Main Building and in the Art Gallery at Fairmount 
Park, showing a not unpleasing mannerism of George Tinmouth 
(who is yet but twenty-nine years of age). In smaller panels, 
intended for framing under glass, the talented young artist has 
erroneously pierced the eyes, destroying the eyeballs of his figures. 
The mistake is patent. The full power of expression should be 
illustrated rather in attitude and gesture, than in the eyes which 
cannot be informed with life. The New Testament records furnish 
the incidents as well as the motive for this great work of modern 


| art. To the same rising sculptor, together with Edward Byron, 
| was committed the charge of the massive group, after John Bell, 
of ‘* The United States directing the Progress of America.’’ The 











| heads, are of high merit. 


| order super-excellent. 


modelling of the composition is excellent, though it is not so 
perfect in finish as the original sculpture in marble, which ought 
to be duplicated in bronze for America, should pure taste and 
liberality overcome the tendency now observable to run to extremes 
after a sensational quackery. The colossal figures of the group 
are successfully built up in sections; and, but for two infelicitous 
circumstances, considerable attention would infallibly have been 
drawn to them. The pedestal, furnished in a spirit of compliment 
by the United States Commissioners, rears the group above men’s 
heads. The tone, moreover, of the terra-cotta, is not even after 
firing. In large pieces, especially for architectural effect, this feature 
(within limits) would be far from disadvantageous. In sculpture, 
the conditions are reversed. A light flesh-tint in the torso, and 
a deep red, as though from the extravasation of blood, in one 
of the lower limbs, contravert all our notions of the complexion 
proper to the human form. 

Last of all the several score thousand pieces examined for pur- 
poses of criticism, we pass rapidly in review objects in which the 
material is lost in the character of the artistic decoration. Few 
choicer examples of beauty can be named than the French étagéres 
of Kaffel Freres. More incomprehensible violations of taste than 
the tile-painting shown by Haviland & Co. may be sought after 
in vain. Nine hundred tiles are covered by a hideous allegorical 
picture. A coarse, muscular female, representing the genius of 
man, rooted to the thighs in clay, from which tongues of flame 
issue and coil about her, holding a vase in one hand, and in the 
other an imp-like statuette of Mercury, is supposed by Bracque- 
mond to be utilizing the waters of the rebellious stream and storm, 
the fires of the volcano and lightning, and making them the will- 
ing slaves of progress. Rebellion is emphasized in a sluggish pool, 


| the storm by feather-bed billowy clouds, the idea of progress in 


pottery by a locomotive steam-engine. The effects are different, 
as we are gravely assured, from any heretofore produced with the 
same materials. We readily believe it, and sincerely hope that for 
the credit of art such effects will never be repeated. J. Randall, 
F.G.S., has executed on Coalport porcelain (gold framed) mas- 
terly paintings (shown by Maw & Co. of Broseley) of ‘‘ The 
Hobby, the Gerfalcon, and the Merlin,”’ of ‘‘ The Peregrine Falcon 
on the Lookout,’’ and of ‘‘ The Gerfalcon after a Feast.’? William 
Hancock’s birds, stags, etc., and B. Fisher’s landscapes on plates, 
are delicately painted for the Brownhills Pottery Company; and 
several paintings by W. P. Rhodes of London, for Brown-West- 
The painted tiles of Cox & Sons of 
London, after the early English style, set in mantles, are of their 
In the German section, the Royal Porce- 
lain Manufactory contributes worthily, as becomes its well-estab- 
lished fame, Guido Reni’s ‘‘ Aurora,’’ upon a Victoria vase; Von 
Heyden’s ‘‘ Germania cultivating Arts and Sciences,’’ and ‘* Borus- 
sia, the Shield and Protectress of the Empire,” upon a Germania 
vase; Schrédter’s ‘‘ Triumphal Procession of the Wine-King,”’ 
and Schinkel’s ‘* Helios,” upon crater vases; with other paintings 
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after Kaulbach, Bellermann, Klober, and Bendemann, for the 
most part rendered with fidelity. 

Three chefs-d’ euvre of painting surpass, however, the wealth of 
beautiful creations otherwise to be seen at Philadelphia. The 
first is W. P. Simpson’s picture, in under-glaze colors, of ‘* The 
Young Mother,’’ upon Minton’s tiles. This is after the Flemish 
style, the prevailing color being sepia, shaded artistically to 
imitate oil-painting. It covers four by three feet. The second is 
the historical picture, by Mrs. Sparkes of South Kensington, of 
‘‘ The Departure for New England,” painted on tiles for Doulton 
& Watts. The third is a series of plaques decorated in pdte-sur- 
pute by Solon, received from Stoke-upon-Trent by the Daniells in 
the closing days of August. These develop to the fullest extent 
the advance of England in the decorative arts. A long period 
must pass ere she takes secondary rank. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL. 
New YORK. 

A HAnNEMANN Hospital promises at last to become an actuality 
in this city. The new structure will not be erected from the 
designs of Mr. George Hathorne, prepared several years since, and 
awaiting ouly the collection of the proper funds before operations 
were commenced. The building now in process of erection is 
under charge of Mr. A. B. Ogden as architect, the change having 
come by a change in the governing body under whose direction the 
work is done. As far back as 1871 there was a society of the 
Hahnemann Hospital, who had secured from the city a grant of a 
tract of land a hundred and twenty-five by two hundred feet on the 
easterly line of Fourth Avenue, extending from Sixty-seventh to 
Sixty-eighth Streets, — part of the old Hamilton Square, which 
has been parcelled off by the city fathers to charitable societies for 


building-uses, until now the section thereabout shows a jumble of | 


several hospitals, a foundling-asylum or two, a half-dozen houses 
and retreats for aged and crippled, a girls’ college, a training: 
school, etc. The ground overlooks Central Park. It is to be 
regretted that the excellent aims of the founders of the several 
institutions should not have found expression in more artistic 
structures; the majority of them being of the brick factory style 
with French roofs. While the one society secured the land, another 
organization with very similar name and kindred aims was busy 
collecting money, and still another society of ladies was working 
on in the same channel. The body having the land employed Mr. 
Hathorne to prepare designs, which he did to the satisfaction of 
all, receiving therefor the regular compensation. In the spring of 
1875, the three organizations consolidated, joining land and money 
under one common management, and making possible the erection 
of the distinctively homceopathic hospital for which all were work- 
ing. The new organization took the name of the Hahnemann 
Hospital Society, with William Orton of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company as president. The Hathorne designs were thought 
by some too extensive for these days of economy and retrenchment; 
and in a stroke of building-committee management a new archi- 
tect was called in to turn out a cheaper design. Mr. Ogden’s draw- 
ings are for the main or administrative building, the block design 
ealling for a pair of pavilions, one on either side, each thirty by a 
hundred feet in plan. These additions will not be built as yet. 
The office building will have a frontage of sixty-five feet, with a 


depth of sixty-seven, while running back is an extension seventeen | 


by seventeen feet in the clear. The general plan has a broad cor- 
ridor eight or nine feet wide, running through each story from the 
front to the rear, where, in the extension mentioned, the stairs run 


up about the elevator-shaft. In the cellar, which has only a height | 


of six feet six inches, are great galvanized-iron pipes two feet six 
inches by three feet in area, into which flows the foul air from the 
stories and wards above from the smaller wall-pipes. This story 
is given up entirely to the conveyance of these pipes. The base- 
ment with a height of ten feet, has in it the boilers and engine, 
cut off from the other portions by brick partition walls, the floor 
here as well being of brick between iron beams, the other floors 
throughout the building being on three by fourteen inch wooden 
beams. The basement contains, besides, a clothes-room, engi- 
neers’ apartment, dining-room, out-door relief quarters, an office, 
and other rooms. The first or main floor is reached through a 
grand entrance in the centre of the front. It is fourteen feet high, 
containing on either side the central corridor, waiting-rooms, offices, 
a library, a dining-room, committee-rooms, etc. The second floor, 
thirteen feet high, has seven wards, — each twenty-four feet from 
window to opposite wall, — nurses’ room, and wash-rooms. The 


floor above has one side thrown into a single ward, twenty-four by 
fifty feet, while the opposite side contains two large wards. The 
top floor under the mansard roof is devoted to many purposes. 
The deck-roof, giving an interior height of seventeen feet six 
inches, is carried on inverted trusses, resting upon the heavy brick 
partitional walls which rise from the cellar upon either side the cen- 
tral corridor on each floor. This construction makes the deck-roof 
independent of the mansard proper. In this upper story is the 
kitchen, twenty-four by thirty-three feet, with every facility ; left 
clear to the roof ceiling, with roof ventilators. Adjoining it is a 
great refrigerator, on top of which, to protect it from the heat of 
the roof, is the water-tank of the establishment to be used in case the 
head of Croton should not be sufficient. Next the kitchen is 
the laundry, twenty-four by twenty-nine feet, with steam drying- 
room and power washers, the belting running from the engines in 
the cellar up to the top of the building, and thence along to the 
front by shafting before being applied. On the opposite side of the 
medial line on this floor, the servants’ bedrooms are placed, the ceil- 
ing being here furred down to a proper height. No arrangement 
has been made for lecture-rooms or dissecting-rooms in the build- 
ing; it being intended to erect a dead-house apart and a lecture- 
room on the rear part of the lot, if such accommodations are 
found desirable hereafter. The building as a whole is of brick, 
the front and sides of pressed brick, with rear of Collaberg brick. 
The trimming, and the walls as well up to the water-table line, wi!l 
be of granite. The cornice and mansard window frames are of 
sheet metal, the roof being of slate on metal rafters and laths. 
The main entrance is finished in granite; the steps, newels, balus- 


ters, and side columns being all from the Quincy quarries, tool- 
dressed; the inscription ‘*‘ HAHNEMANN Hospirau”’ being in polished 
raised letters from the face of the stone lintel. The peculiarity 
of the building is its method of ventilation: for the ingress of fresh 
air, the granite sill of each window of the building has been cut 
away on its under side, leaving a broad slot, taking the place of 
| the perforated panel usually built into the brickwork; the air on 
entering strikes a metal diaphragm, and descending rises again 
through a box coil of steam-pipes, and enters the room by an open- 
ing in the sill. The pipes are securely built in, being cut off from 
the room by a tiel-block partition. To take the bad air from the 
room, flues have been built in the inner brick walls, running from 
the upper stories down to the cellar, having registers near the 
floor and ceiling of each story. At the bottom the several conduc- 
tors are gathered into the great metal tubes, which in turn concen- 
trate at the base of the brick chimney shaft rising in the angle of 
the main building extension. A metal pipe within this carries the 
smoke and exhaust steam from the engines, creating an upward 
draught in the chimney, which it is hoped will be sufficient to draw 
from the several wards in the way of an inverted air siphon: in 
case of a failure in this respect, a powerful blower has been placed 
at the base of the chimney to force a current. The cost of the 
building has been placed at seventy thousand doilars; and it is 
hoped it will be ready for occupancy by May first next. 





THE ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
To THE Epiror OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 
News. 

Dear Sir,—TI notice in your paper of Sept. 30, on page 314, a 
statement that the school of architecture opened this fall at Michi- 
gan University is the third founded in this country. I must claim 
that position for this school, which has been open with a full course 
of study since the fall term of 1873-74, with twelve to twenty 
students. Four students have already graduated : three more will 
do so at the end of this year. 

We have a very good library, a large collection of freehand 
copies and casts; access to the largest gallery of sculpture, photo- 
graphs, engravings, and autotypes, in the State, filling a hall 
60 x 70; shops with full set of wood-working machinery and tools, 
for instruction in shop practice. 

The teacher of freehand drawing and design is Mr. Peter Roos, 
late principal of Boston Art Academy, one of Walter Smith’s best 
pupils; of sculpture and modelling, Mr. James Kenis, graduate of 
School of Fine Art at Louvain, Belgium. 

Yours truly, 
N. Cuirrorp Ricker, Professor of Architecture. 








Gass. — Pennsylvania has thirty-eight glass-houses for making 
| window-glass. New Jersey comes next with fourteen glass-houses. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A New OpservATorY AT NIAGARA. — An observatory is to be 
built at the foot of Niagara Falls on the American side, to enable 
visitors to view the cataract without dressing in waterproof suits. 
The proposed building will be one hundred feet long by twenty-four 
feet wide. It will be constructed principally of stone and iron, and 
will extend from near the foot of the inclined railway to a point near 
the entrance of the “Shadow of the Rock.’’ The building will be 
erected on a massive foundation of masonry. The walls will be 
seven feet high and two feet thick. The roof will be principally of 
iron, and will be arched. A hall six feet wide will run through the 
length of the building. On either side will be dressing-rooms, ten 
double and eighteen single. At the end of the building next to the 
fall there will be a parlor observatory. The entire end of the build- 
ing facing the fall will be of heavy glass, affording to those within a 
grand view of the fall, while being perfectly protected from spray. 


Nortu AND EAstT RIVER Crossinas, — Four projects are on hand 
for crossing the East and North Rivers. These are, the Brooklyn 
bridge, 1,600 feet clear span; the Poughkeepsie bridge, 1,630 feet; 
the Blackwell's Island bridge, two spans, 1,270 feet; and the Hudson 
River tunnel, 10,000 feet long. The cost of the Brooklyn bridge will 
be over $13,000,000, and the Hudson River tunnel about $15,000,000, 
according to the estimate. The company has $10,000,000 capital. 
The suspension bridge over the Hudson will have of entire length, 
2,230 feet; distance between centres of towers, 1,680 feet; clear span, 
1,630 feet; clear height above water, 165 feet; railway grade above 
water, 190 feet; height of towers above water, 340 feet. The towers 
are to be wrought iron, with granite foundation-piers; the cables 
and backstays of the best steel, in links and pins, not wires. The 
rest of the work is to be wrought iron of the best quality. The 
anchorage and foundations are in solid rock. The bridge does not 
encroach upon the water-way of the river at all, and can never fora 
moment interfere with navigation, either during its construction or 
afterward. The site is at Anthony’s Nose, four miles above Peekskill, 
which is the best crossing between New York and Albany. 





WILLow-WARrE, — Two-thirds of the willow for the manufacture 
of willow-ware in this country is imported from Europe at a cost of 
five million dollars. The cultivation of the willow is contemplated 
by some Americans, they thinking that, by cultivating superior grades 
of the basket-willow, they can make a profit per acre of a hundred 
and fifty dollars. A manufacturer asserts that fully five thousand 
articles are constructed from willow-shoots, — chairs, sofas, and 
baskets being the most common. 





NEw PERIODICALS. — Two new journals have lately made their 
appearance. One of them, the Hardware Reporter, — published at 
Pittsburg and New York, —is a weekly folio of eight pages, which 
is published with the view of furnishing a ‘brief, concise, and reli- 
able weekiy report of the hardware markets.’’ As these market re- 
ports occupy about one-quarter of the paper, and seem well arranged, 
the paper promises to fulfil the purpose of the publishers, and will 
probably meet the wants of its subscribers. The other paper, a 
monthly quarto of twelve pages, published in San Francisco under 
the title of the Engineer, has a more extended field to care for, as it 
proposes to promulgate information concerning all kinds of engi- 
neering, surveying, irrigation, drainage, “architecture in all its 
branches,” railroads, ete. It also has its corner for anecdotes under 
the caption ‘** Humorous:”’ this, immediately following that portion 
devoted to architecture, shows that, at the West at least, the notion 
mentioned by our correspondent in another column, that American 
architecture is the most humorous thing in the world, does not 
obtain, 


3ALLOON FOR THE PARIS Exposition. — M. Giffard, an engineer 
of some note, who constructed the balloon for the Exposition of 1867, 
proposes to construct for the Exposition of 1878 a captive balloon 110 
feet in diameter, made of silk and sheets of India-rubber covered 
with varnish, and painted white to reflect the sun’s rays. The car 
would form a platform fifty feet in circumference, and contain forty 
or fifty persons at one time. The balloon would be secured by eight 
cables, made fast to walls of solid masonry. The cable, measuring 
more than three inches in diameter, by which it would be brought 
down, would pass over an iron axle six feet in diameter and twenty- 
three feet long, worked by a steam-engine of two hundred _ horse- 
power. The balloon would ascend about sixteen hundred feet, or 
more than ten times the height of the Arc de Triomphe. To inflate it 
more than a million pounds of steel-filings and two hundred thousand 
pounds of sulphuric acid would be used to procure the necessary hy- 
drogen, since common illuminating-gas would not be sufficiently 
buoyant for the purpose, 





LtopoLtp Rosert. — As is known, the celebrated painter Léopold 
Robert, the author of the ‘ Moissonneurs,’’ was born at Neuchatel 
in Switzerland, and died at Venice. His fellow-countrymen opened 
a subscription to erect a monument to his memory; and it produced 
twenty-five hundred frances. That memorial, which will be erected 
in the Cemetery of the Lido, at Venice, is thus composed: A pyra- 
mid, fixed against the wall of the burial-ground, is in the granite of 
Berne, gray, red, green, and black. The faces of the upper part are 
slightly curved; and on the front one is incrusted a fine bronze 
medallion from the graver of M. Fritz Landry, of Neuchatel. The 
base will bear the simple inscription: *‘ A Léopold Robert ses amis ;” 
and below, the two dates of his birth and decease, 1794-1835. 


EARTHQUAKE. — The earthquake which visited Messina, Sept. 13, 
did little harm, only a few buildings being damaged in the neighbor- 
ing city of Reggio. Messina has been twice almost entirely destroyed 
by earthquake. 


RiveErR TELEGRAPHY. — During the siege of Paris, experiments 
were begun, but not finished, to ascertain whether telegraphic com- 
munication could not be established with the River Seine as a con- 
ductor, instead of the usual wire. The problem is one which has 
before attracted attention; and it now seems settled that feeble signals 
may be obtained, at moderate distances, by using astrong current and 
large metallic surfaces, 





to00Fs OF ENorMovus Wiptu.— The London Times says, “ The 
desire to construct the largest single roof in the world was achieved 
in the roof of the Midland Railway Station at St. Pancras, which 
now possesses that distinction, having eclipsed the roof of the Impe- 
rial Riding School at Moscow by a few feet; the span of the former 
being 240 feet, and that of the latter 235 feet. But, apart from 
ambitious motives, the principal reason for adopting these large 
single spans is that it obviates the necessity for columns or other 
intermediate supports which hamper the station arrangements, and 
interfere with alterations, should they become necessary. The most 
recent examples of large span roofs are to be found at Glasgow and 
Manchester, both of which are in course of construction. The Glas- 
gow roof is to cover the large new station at St. Enoch Square, for 
the Glasgow Union Railway, and which is to be used by the Glasgow 
and South-western and Midland Railways. The roof, which is well 
advanced towards completion, is of the same general character as 
that of the Midland Railway, already referred to. It is, however, 
smaller; the Glasgow roof having a span of 198 feet, and a length of 
518 feet, as against a span of 240 feet and a length of 689 feet in the 
Midland roof. The new roof will be 90 feet high from platform level, 
and will be supported by fifteen main ribs; twelve of which have 
already been erected in place, and the ironwork for the remaining 
three is being sent forward. The total weight of the ironwork in 
this roof is about fourteen hundred tons, The roof at Manchester is 
for the new joint station of the Midland, the Great Northern, and 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railways; and the works 
have recently been commenced. The design is also of the same 
character as that of the St. Pancras roof, the span being 210 feet, 
and the length 550 feet. The cast and wrought iron will weigh 
upward of twenty-three hundred tons, of which nearly the whole 
will be in the roof itself. It is expected that the Glasgow roof wil! 
be completed next summer, and the Manchester roof during the 
following year. 


QUEEN ANNE. — The Queen Anne fashion, according to the Lon- 
don correspondent of the Birmingham Daily Post, is becoming a mad- 
ness rather than a fashion. Waves of humor have passed over us 
before now, but they have mostly disturbed nobody but the dress- 
makers and their clients. This revival of the manners of Anne, 
however, affects architecture, dress, furniture, printing, and even 
the fine arts. At a noted crockery-shop in Piccadilly, the newest 
designs, I observe, are after patterns of a hundred and fifty years 
ago; and Iam desired to admire the roughest and squattest mugs 
and pitchers, rather than the purest lines of Wedgwood or Greek 
work. As to the women who have been bitten, there is no end to 
their extravagances; and one lady, who looked as if she had just 
stepped out of one of Romney’s pictures, gravely assured me this 
week, that she preferred a spinet to a piano; yet she was otherwise a 
noble musician. I have been assured — but I can hardly believe it— 
that a certain society of the infected ignore all history since the ac- 
cession of George L., and read every morning, not a modern morning 
newspaper, but a news-letter, giving meagre accounts of the battles 
of Marlborough. However, this is a fact, that the infected are going 
to use the distaff and spindle again; for I have seen the instrument 
for sale in the window of a well-known infected draper and uphol- 
sterer. 


EXHIBITION OF BvILpING-MATERIALS.— The first permanent 
exhibition of building-materials in Germany was opened at Berlin 
on Aug. 27. Nearly two hundred firms took part in the exhibition, 
which is divided into the following groups: — 

1. Natural and artificial stone, bricks, drain-pipe, glazed wares, 
cement and plaster castings, asphalte, ete. 

2. Joiner’s work, wooden blinds and revelving shutters, furniture, 
veneer and inlaid work. 

3. Tools, locks, wire, zinc and tin wares, chandeliers, gas and 
water service, baths, stoves, electric bells, ete. 

4. Porcelain stoves, glass, colors, varnish, wall-papers, carpets, 
stamped leather, ete. 

5. Books, printed designs, drawing paper, architects’ and engineers’ 
measuring-instruments, etc. 





Sutpuur TAMPInG. — Sulphur tamping for iron in stone-work 
ought never to have been substituted for lead tamping, since the pres- 
ence of the least moisture between the surfaces of the iron and sulphur 
sets up chemical action, and, in a few years, the sulphur has been con- 
verted into a true hydrated sulphide of iron. During this conversion, 
the tamping swells greatly, and is either forced out of its place, and 
consequently its utility destroyed, or else it cracks the stone in lines 
radiating from the tamping, if this is used in a single spot; or, if 
there is a row of holes so tamped, the stone will be cracked longitudi- 
nally. To be sure, it may take fifteen or twenty years to actually 
break the stone apart; but in that time granite stones measuring 
eighteen inches by eighteen inches by nine inches have been so 
broken. 


DvuRABILITY OF Zinc Roorine. — The Zeitschrift fiir Gewerbe 
finds that a sheet of zine J, inch thick would occupy 1,243 years in 
complete oxidation. A weight of 130 grains of zinc spread over the 
surface of a square foot would make a layer only x4, of a line 
thick. If the sheet be 0.25 line thick, there will be 46.04 such 
layers; and this, multiplied by 27, gives 1,243, the total number of 
years. 
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